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TOKAT, IN ASTA MLNOR. 


SECOND ROUTE. 


By way or THE Perrstan Gur, Persta, ARMENIA, ASIA 
Minor, aNp ConsTANTINOPLE, TO EvRoPE. 


In inviting our readers to accompany us in a,second over- 
land journey from India to England, we deem it necessary 
to recall attention to the different routes usually taken, in 
order to explain the arrangement which we shall adopt. 
Some travellers embark at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay ; 
sail across the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea; ascend that sea 
to a port on the western shore; travel across a sandy desert 
to the Nile; and follow this river to its exit in the Mediter- 
ranean. Another route is, to ascend the Persian Gulf in- 
stead of the Red Sea, and to travel overland to the northern 
part of Persia; from whence three distinct routes conduct 
the traveller to Europe: 1st. northward through Russia ;— 
2nd. along the south shore of the Black Sea to Constanti- 
nople ;—3rd. along the north shore of the same sea to Russia, 
Austria, &e. Lastly, the route which is most correctly 
termed “overland,” is that wherein the traveller sets out 
from the north-west frontier of India; traverses the domi- 
nions of the Sikhs, the Afghans, the Bokharians, the Uzbeks, 
and other semi-civilized tribes; and finally arrives at the 
shores of the Caspian, from whence he takes one of the 
homeward routes already mentioned. With regard to the 
route by way of the Red Sea and Egypt, we do not deem it 
necessary to devote a ay Easete, since the only 
“overland” passage is from Cosseir, on the shores of the 
Vou. XVIII. 





Red Sea, to Dendera, on the banks of the Nile, a distance 
of less than 100 miles. The other routes may be so arranged 
as to giveatolerably complete notion of the subject in three 
Supplements. We have already traced the course from 
Bombay to Bassora by sea, touching at Muscat; then 
through Persia, by way of Bagdad, Kermanshah, Teheran, 
and Tabriz; and thence over Mount Caucasus to Europe, 
Captain Keppel being our chief travelling companion. On 
the present occasion we propose to land at Bushire instead 
of Bassora; to proceed by way of Shiraz and Ispahan to 
Northern Persia; and thence westward through Asia Minor 
to Constantinople; availing ourselves chiefly of the des- 
criptions by Sir James Alexander and Mr. Baillie Fraser. 
Another Supplement, treating of the route by way of the 
Afghan country, will complete the subject. 

Ships proceeding from Bombay to the Persian Gulf put 
in very Reameatier at Bushire, and the passengers proceed 
thence by land through Persia. This sea-port is situated on 
a sandy beach, in a dead, flat country; eastward are a few 
date trees, and at the distance of forty miles rises a lofty range 
of dark blue mountains, The town has been said to present 
the appearance of a half-built city, from the incomplete 
state in which many of the houses are left. A curious 
practice prevails in the construction of the houses, for alle- 
viating the excessive heat of the air in summer: on the 
flat roofs of the houses are square wind towers, sometimes 
rising to the height of sixty or a hundred feet, and pierced 
on each side with three or four longitudinal openings, through 
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which every breath of wind is conveyed to the sitting apart- 
ments beneath. Those who are acoustomed to the domestic 
comforts of an English city will be surprised to hear that 
no water fit for drinking can be procured within three miles 
of Bushire, and that Arab women fetch the whole of the 
water required by the inhabitants, carrying it on their backs 
in sheep-skin bags or pouches. 

The mode of travelling throughout Persia is almost ex- 
clusively by horse or mule, for the want of roads, and the 
attacks of predatory tribes, render vehicles ill-fitted for 
suchacountry. Accordingly, travellers, on leaving Bushire, 
bargain with the horse and mule dealers for the hire of these 
animals at so much per diem. Sir James Alexander’s party, 
when he made the overland journey in 1825, consisted of 
about twenty persons, including servants. The gentlemen 
purchased horses for themselves, and hired mules for their 
servants and baggage; and the mode of travelling which 
they arranged was as follows:—To leave the halting places 
every evening an hour and a half before sunset, strike the 
tent, and pack up all the utensils; march on with one ser- 
vant and a horse-keeper ; completing a march, generally of 
sixteen or eighteen miles, by ten o’clock; sleep on the 
ground till sunrise, by which time the baggage mules would 
have arrived, the tent pitched, and arrangements made for 
visiting the surrounding country during the day. By this 
arrangement, the time of travelling was confined to the 
cool hours of evening. 

On leaving Bushire for Shiraz and Persepolis, the traveller 
_ through acountry presenting few points of attraction. 

he sandy soil is in many parts covered with salt marshes ; 
here and there are to be seen fields of bearded wheat, and 
wells for the refreshment of the traveller ; but the districts 
between the villages are generally rather sterile. At one 
spot several naphtha and sulphureous streams issue from 
the hills, round the bases of which the road winds, and cross 
the path: this impregnated water is lukewarm at the foun- 
tain-head, and leaves a sediment of whitish-gray earth, 
which is of an acid and saltish taste, and is used by the 
Persians for acidulating sherbet. 

Along this road are several small towns and villages, most 
of which are provided with caravanserais. Most of our 
readers are probably aware that these are houses of accom- 
modation for man and horse, in Oriental countries. In 
general, they have the form of a hollow square, the interior 
faces of which consist of rooms for travellers; and in the 
corners are passages leading to tages of stabling behind the 
apartments of the travellers. e entrance gateway is 
always in the side facing the road; and in some cases there 
is an underground apartment in the centre of the square 
court, to which travellers may retire when the weather is 
oppressively hot. It is a common practice to sleep on the 
roof of the caravanserai, with no other covering than a 
light curtain to keep away the mosquitoes,—the usual at- 
tendants of an Oriental traveller. 

The sterile and sandy district of which we have latel 
spoken, is succeeded by a mountainous country, in which 
are the ruins of a once celebrated city named Shahpoor. 
These ruins are distant about 100 miles from Bushire, and 
at one part isa cave noted for its sculptured rocks, The 
sculptures are supposed to commemorate the triumph of the 
Persian king Shahpoor over the Roman congas Clpiio. 
The king is on horseback, with a crown surmounted by a 
globe on his head; a Roman, extended on his back, is under 
the horse’s feet; and the emperor, kneeling on one knee in 
an attitude of submission, with a helmet on his head, and 
dressed in the Roman costume, is immediately in front. 
Many Persian cavalry and infantry are introduced in close 
order, above and to the right and left of these principal 
figures; and Victory is displaying the scroll of Fame over 
the king. The rock on whose face this device is sculptured, 
is of coarse jaspar, but bears a high polish. Numerous 
other remains of antiquity are found near the same spot, but 
all are now most desolate and dreary, giving the same indi- 
cations, asso many other parts of Persia afford, of the fallen 
state of that once great empire. 

At intervals, along the route which we are here follow- 
ing, and which proceeds north-east from Bushire, are several 
villages, of which about a dozen intervene between that 
town and Shiraz, a distance of 150 miles. These villages 
bear a considerable resemblance to each other, and are mostly 
of a poor and humble character. We shall, therefore, pass 


them over, and proceed to Shiraz, one of the most important 
places in the southern part of Persia. 

+ Shiraz, or Shirauz, though neither very ancient nor very 
extensive, has long beem one of the boasts of Persia, from 
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the beauty of its environs and the polished gaiety ef its in- 
habitants.* If has been the favourite seat of Persian 
muses, and near it are buried Hafie and Saadi,, the chief of 
the national poets. Its wines are celebrated as the most va- 
luable in the East; and it is the seat of a considerable and 
increasing trade; but since it ceased to be the residence of 
Kurreem Khan, the inhabitants have lost their character for 
taste and refinement. 

Shiraz lies in a valley, and is surrounded by a brick wall 
having large bastions at the gateways, of which there are 
six. Few Oriental cities possess such a fine street as the 
bazaar Vakeel of Shiraz. This isa very long vaulted avenue, 
about sixteen feet wide, with good shops on both sides, holes 
in the centre of the arch for the emission of smoke, and win- 
dows in the sides for the admission of light. In the centre is 
asort of rotunda, with bazaars branching off to the right and 
left. Among the public buildings of the city is the tomb 
of the poet Hafiz, which is a single block of Tabriz marble, 
inscribed with verses from the works of the poet and from 
the Koran ; the tomb is in a garden, and is surrounded by 
beautiful cypress trees, but is now environed by common 
raves, and isno longer adorned as formerly with a copy of 

afiz’s poems. 

One of the governors of Shiraz, some years ago, erected 
two buildings to the memory of pious and distinguished 
men, called the Huft Tun, and the Chehel Tun. These are 
a kind of pleasure-houses belonging to the governor, and are 
decorated with paintings of very mediocre character, in- 
tended as memorials of distinguished deceased men. The 
other points of interest in Shiraz are similar to those which 
are found in most Eastern cities, such as the palaces, gardens, 
baths; and there is aiso a similar waut of cleanliness and 
comfort in the streets, for the traveller frequently finds the 
accumulation of dry mud and dust so great, that the level 
of the court-yards of the houses is several feet below that 
of the streets. - 

Quitting Shiraz (which has more than once suffered from 
earthquakes) we bend our way towards the far-famed ruins 
of Persepolis, distant about thirty miles. In the course of 
this journey we cross the Bend, or Bund Emir, thus alluded 
to in Lalla Rookh. 

There's a bower of roses by Bendemeer's stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long; 
In the time of my childhood ‘twas like a sweet 

To sit im the roses, and hear the bird’s song. 

That bower and its music I never forget, 

But oft when alone in the bloom of ‘the year, 

I think, is the nightt singing ‘there yet? 

Are the roses bright by the calm Bendemeer ? 

Persepolis was a city of considerable importance in an- 
cient times; and although the date of its erection is now 
unknown, there seems evidence that it was taken and re- 
daced to ruins by Alexander the Great. These ruins con- 
sist chiefly of pillars and doorways, as if forming parts of 
some noble buildings. They are surrounded by a plain, 
when viewed from which they present a very noble appear- 
ance, being situated on a platform fifty feet in height. The 
length of this platform is about 1500 feet, and it is ap- 
proached from the north by a double flight of easy steps of 
blue marble veined with quartz. At the top of the steps 
are four walls, surmounted by colossal figures of winged 
bulls, with remnants of four pillars between the walls, the 
whole seeming to have formed a gateway. Near this is a stone 
cistern for water; and further southward is another double 
flight of steps, on the front of which are sculptured an im- 
mense number of figures in procession. On ascending these 
steps, we come to an assemblage of pillars, the vestiges of 
which number about forty. The pillars which still remain 
are very elegant and lofty, with fluted shafts, and are formed 
of a beautiful gray marble. Tradition states these pillars to 
have once sustained a roof, and to have formed part of a 
temple. Southward of these pillars are seen the remains of 
apartments peone gary Yd square enclosures with sculptured 
doors, and formed of black marble. Through different parts 
of the platform run narrow subterranean passages, originally 
perhaps aqueducts; and near the platform is an immense 
stone enclosure, which seems to have been the principal 
residence. The whole platform must have been a work of 
immense labour, for it is built up of large blocks of coarse 
black marble, extremely well cut and fitted to each other. 
The steps leading to the platform are more than 100 in 
number, and are so shallow in proportion to their width, 
that a man can make the ascent on horseback. The sculp- 
tures and inscriptions on various parts of these ruins have 
engaged the attention of many travellers, but we have not 
space to enter further nto the subject here. 
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From Persepolis to Ispahan, the former capital of Persia, 
is a distance of about two hundred miles ; but presenting so 
few points of attraction, that most travellers hasten over 
the journey as quickly as possible. Sir James Alexander 
pursued this route in the month of July, when the tempe- 
rature of the air was so excessively high as to throw many 
of the party into a fever ; and he gives the following de- 
scription of the mode in which the invalids were conveyed : 
—“TIn the evening I was so ill with a slow fever, that I 
could not sit on horseback, and was obliged to proceed in a 
cajava. ‘These are panniers made of wood, with plank 
bottoms, and covered with cloth: a mule carries two of 
them. They are four feet in length; therefore the person 
carried is forced to remain in an upright sitting posture 
during the whole journey, with the constant risk of getting 
his head broken against the sides of the conveyance, than 
which a more disagreeable one I never travelled in. The 
tukt-i-rowan is og agree | a pleasant vehicle ; it consists 
of a frame similar to that of the cajava, with a round top, 
and is covered with cloth; it is carried by two mules on a 
couple of poles. Spare mules accompany it to change as 
occasion requires; on one of these the driver rides; and a 
man walks by the side of the vehicle to steady it where the 
road is rough.” 

It was while passing through this district that Lieut. 
Lumsden, a few years before, met a procession which illus- 
trates one of the usages pertaining to the Mohammedan 
faith. He espied an extensive company or caravan, at the 
rear of which were several mules laden with coffins, the 
edour from which indicated the presence of dead bodies. 
This was a party of pilgrims proceeding from Central 
Persia to Mecca and Medina. hen a wealthy Persian 
Mohammedan dies, his relations frequently inter him in 
some neighbouring burying-place, until the usual time for 
the departure of a pilgrim caravan ; at which time the body 
is removed from the grave and transported to a reputed holy 
place near Mecca, where it is finally deposited. 

The city of Ispahan, the former capital of Persia, has been 
very fully deseribed in No. 149 of our Magazine. We shall 
therefore dispense with any account of it here; and shall 
merely give an outline of the mode in which a Persian 
noble entertained a party of English officers, since this will 
illustrate the nature of the diet to which wealthy Persians 
are accustomed. At six in the evening the party went to 
the Persian’s house, and spent about an hour in smoking, 
and eating fruit,—the usual preparative for a more substan- 
tial meal. The party then seated themselves cross-legged on 
the ground, by the side of a long coloured table-cloth, 
washed their hands in water served to them by attendants, 
and began their meal. This consisted of pillau, rice, kababs, 
_— of roasted meat kept warm between two cakes,) 

owls over-roasted, in order that they might more easily be 

pulled to pieces, and other solids ; while between every two 
guests were placed vessels containing iced sherbet, rose-water, 
milk, and other liquids, laded up by means of large pear- 
tree spoons. Each guest had two cakes of bread placed 
before him, one large and soft, to serve as a plate, and the 
other hard-baked, to eat. When the repast was over, hot 
water was introduced for washing hands,—a process pecu- 
liarly acceptable to Englishmen, accustomed to the use of 
knives and forks:—smoking was again introduced, and 
lasted till half-past eight, when the visitors teok their 
leave. 

Nothing can seem more strange to a reader accustomed to 
the regular and systematic mode of government adopted in 
our own country, than the utter lawlessness which prevails 
so extensively in Persia. Sir James Alexander, in the ex- 
pedition to which we have frequently alluded, accompanied 
Colonel Macdonald, who was sent as envoy from the 
Governor-General of India to the court of Then, The 
embassy consisted of a considerable number of persons, 
among whom were the envoy’s lady and her servants, 
During the progress northward from Ispahan, repeated 
instances occurred of the unsettled state of the country. 
Some of the khans or lords of the districts through which 
they passed, visited the travellers on their route, and con- 
versed with them. One of them, Asud Oohlah Khan, in 
answer to some questions from Colonel Macdonald respecting 
the revenue and resources of the country, unblushingly 
answered ;—“Of what use is it to tell lies to Europeans? 
myself and a neighbouring khan contrive every year to cheat 
his majesty out of a great portion of the revenue, wl/umdullilah 
(thanks to Heaven!)” But recollecting himself, he begged 
the colonel not to say anything about it at court. 

On another occasion the townspeople of Kurdahoor at- 





tacked the servants who had charge of the treasury of the 
envoy, and a severe encounter ensued, which did not termi- 
nate till the townspeople had had one man killed and many 
wounded, and the embassy twelve men wounded and several 
horses killed. An incident occurred on this occasion which 
was a subject of some merriment to the party. Mrs. 
Macdonald’s maid, and a Hindoo tailor, occupied two cajavas 
or panniers on the back of a mule, and were somewhat 
separated from the rest of the party. Three of the towns- 
people came up to them, thrust their hands into the cajava 
which contained the young woman, and attempted to pull 


“her out. The valiant tailor slunk back into a corner of his 


pannier, and though called upon by his companion to fire a 
pistol which he had for their ares defence, he endeavoured 
to conceal himself. The distressed damsel thereupon de- 
fended herself with a tin kettle, until the appearance of 
some of the muleteers caused the insurgents to decamp. 
The tailor, upon being afterwards reproached with his 
cowardice, stoutly asserted that he courageously jumped 
from his cajava, and cocked his pistol, upon seeing which the 
insurgents instantly fled. After he had finished his oration, a 
muleteer came up and contradicted every word he had 
uttered. 

We shall now pass over a considerable extent of country 
without entering into any minute description, for two 
reasons: Ist, that Persian towns and villages, and the sandy 
tracts which frequently separate them, bear such e similarity 
one to another, that an idea of the whole may be obtained from 
a description of a few ;—2nd, that in our former Supplement 
we carried the reader through a considerable extent of Per- 
sian territory, in the route from Bassora to Teheran. We 
shall therefore traverse this route nearly at right angles, and 
suppose our fellow travellers to have performed the journey 
from Ispahan to Tabriz, a distance of about five hundred 
miles. Tabriz is in the midst of a mountainous country, 
inhabited by Koords, a semi-barbarous nation ; and from 
thence the course is nearly westward to Constantinople, 
along the northern part of Asia Minor; the distance between 
the two cities being probably about twelve or thirteen 
hundred miles. A short description of Tabriz was given in 
the last Supplement; and we hall now take our departure 
from thence in the way to Constantinople. 

Mr. Fraser, who travelled from Tabriz to Constantinople 
in the midst of a severe winter, performed the first hundred 
miles of the journey in two days, through a rocky and 
mountainous country, which everywhere showed indications 
of the unsettled state arising from the contiguity of three 
great empires, Russia, Persia, and Turkey. The termina- 
tion of this stage is Khoe, a fortified town of considerable 
size, with an extensive bazaar, and a number of good 
houses. The town is environed by pleasant gardens, and is 
situated in a cultivated plain at the foot of a chain of 
mountains. 

Khoe is near the frontiers of Persia and Turkey, having 
the Persian province of Azerbijan on the east, and the 
Turkish province of Armenia on the west. All around this 
district, however, the inhabitants are such as are little dis- 
posed to respect either Persian or Turkish authority : they 
are Koords, possessing much of the independent spirit so 
often observable in mountaineers. The Koords, or Kurds, 
are the same people known under the ancient name of Car- 
duchi, through whom Xenophon so hardly fought his way, 
when conducting the famous retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
They have still the same name, and are the same people ; the 
boldest and the rudest in all Asia. Those pastoral pursuits 
which, on the high table plains of Tartary and Persia, Me 3 
and soften the habits of war and plunder, are impracticable 
in a region which presents little else than rugged steeps, 
frightful ravines, and narrow valleys. The Koords, though 
much addicted to plunder, have, however, the characteristic 
virtue of barbarians, a frank hospitality, and also a pride of 
pedigree founded on a national existence which may be 
traced to a high antiquity. Through this region the 
traveller finds his way as well as he can, passing through 
rocky defiles, over mountain passes, along the banks of 
streams, and through thinly scattered villages, hiring horses 
or mules from one station to another, and taking his chance 
for a cottage or barn to sleep in at night. In part of this 
district, almost within view of Mount Ararat, 1s a singular 
mountain strong-hold or fortress cailed Makoo, situated on 
the brink of a ravine through which a stream flows. On 
the left bank of the stream the rock rises perpendicularly 
to a height of five hundred feet ; and from a point about 
fifty feet below the summit of the rock is a cavern OF 


recess, formed by an inward sloping of the — measuring 
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six hundred feet by one hundred. Across this recess has 
been built a wall of stone, enclosing a portion of ground 
which constitutes a fort. A garrison can thus be placed at 
a height of three or. four hundred feet above the level of the 
stream below. There is besides this a second recess in the 
perpendicular face of the rock, leading to apartments and 
granaries, where a large reserve of soldiers and of provisions 
can be kept concealed. It is supposed that this strong-hold 
was the work of the Armenians in past ages, when they had 
to defend themselves from persecution. 

Leaving Mount Ararat on the north-east, we come to the 
town of Bayazid. This is a singular-looking ny ; being 
built among the clefts on either side of a high rugged 
mountain, while a projecting rock is crowned by the castle. 
Mr. Fraser remarks concerning its singular position :—* You 
do not see half of it until you climb up and get into it as 
into a bird’s nest. One wonders what tempted men to choose 
a spot so unpromising for a city, even in regard to security ; 
for not only is it commanded on all sides, but the inhabit- 
ants themselves have a most difficult ascent to surmount 
every time they leave and return to their homes, with the 
thousand other inconveniences that must attach to so lofty 
a dwelling. Except in India, I never saw so sharp and 
vile an ascent to a fort; and the pathways being covered 
with ice, it was a miracle how our smooth-shod horses got 
up, and that we escaped falls.” 

Bayazid being almost close to the frontiers, had been ‘re- 
cently visited by a Russian force, which had greatly devas- 
tated it. Mr. Fraser found scarcely one house in a hundred 
inhabited : of these few were in repair; and the great maga- 
zine of fuel for the people of the place was the beams and 
wood-work of the abandoned dwellings. It is necessary to 
give a brief explanation of the pags condition of this 
town, to estimate the cause of such disasters. All the 
regions in the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat are in- 
habited by Koords, rude mountaineers, who have but few 
ties of sympathy either with Turkey, Persia, or Russia. 
But it so happens, that in consequence of the mutations 
which those empires have undergone, all three now meet 
at or near Mount Ararat; and the dwellers in the immediate 
vicinity feel the effects of this most sorely. Bayazid is 

roperly a Koordish city, although nominally within the 

urkish dominions; but about twenty-five years ago, the 
troops of the neighbouring pacha of Erzeroum attacked the 
city and carried off many of its treasures. _ When the 
town had somewhat recovered from the effects of this inroad, 
it had a similar visit from the Persians who took away most 
of what the Turks had left. Still the population remained 
in the city, however much injured and robbed; but a third 
visit from the third neighbouring empire—the Russians— 
was incalculably more calamitous than the other two, and 
occurred about ten or twelve years ago. More than ten 
thousand Armenians and Koords were driven from the city 
and carried to the Russian provinces, where many of them 
perished. Mr. Fraser remarks:—* The finishing blow was 
reserved for Russia, who, by utterly depopulating both town 
and country, and pillaging the little that had been collected 
since past misfortunes, deprived both of the means of reno- 
vation, while they wantonly destroyed what they could not 
carry off. It is searcely possible that the place can be re- 
peopled.” 

As the reader never now hears of an Armenian king 
and government, it may be well to state what are the events 
which have rendered this people distinct from Turks, Per- 
sians, and Russians. Armenia once formed a considerable 
kingdom, including, but principally to the south-west of, 
Mount Ararat; and comprising districts now divided 
between the three empires. The Armenians trace their 
origin back to a remote period in history; indeed they 
have a tradition that the first ruler of that country was 
the great grandson of Japhet, the son of Noah. Be this 
as it may, the Armenians appear to have been for some 
centuries governed by their own kings, who were occasion- 
ally conquered by the powerful monarchs in their neigh- 
bourhood. It then became a Grecian province, afterwards 
a Roman one; then became divided between the Romans 
and the Persians; and the inhabitants suffered bitter perse- 
cutions for having embraced Christianity, which was hateful 
to the Persian worshippers of Zoroaster. “At length the 
decline of the Persian power and the rise of the Saracens 
transferred the contest to new parties; and Armenia 
suffered repeatedly from attacks on all sides; its native 
princes being supported or deposed, as best suited the in- 
terests of the contending parties. When the Turks sallied 
from Central Asia towards Constantinople, Armenia was in 





their direct line of route; and the attacks of the Turks 
became so fearful, that about the year 1400, the persecuted 
Armenians resolved to abandon their country altogether. 
Since that time they have never been known as a collected 
nation; but, something like the Jews, have become wander- 
ers and traders in other countries. They have retained an 
imperfect form of Christian faith throughout all their 
troubles, and are generally respected in private life. As mer- 
chants they are found in every part of Asia, and in almost 
every part of Europe; a general spirit of toleration being 
shown towards them, although they have no longer a 
distinct country. When the reader therefore hears of Ar- 
menians, he must not conclude that they are inhabitants 
of Armenia; but Asiatic Christians, descended from those 
who once inhabited the kingdom of Armenia, now a Turk- 
ish province. 

It may likewise be desirable to state, in explanation of 
the situation of the district we have now reached, that the 
Koords are in general the inhabitants of the mountainous 
district near the frontiers in Turkey and Persia. Part of 
the Koordish territory, or Koordistan, is included in Persia, 
and the other part in Turkey: but the hardy mountaineers 
view all the three neighbouring empires very much in the 
light of hostile states, and follow few laws but the law of 
the strongest. Bayazid has been more properly a Koordish 
city than a Turkish one; but the disasters which it has 
experienced show in how precarious a position the Koords 
are placed. There are not wanting indications that this 
part of Armenia will one day belong to Russia, whose giant 
empire is almost yearly increasing in extent. For our pre- 
sent purpose, however, we may make this summary for the 
reader’s guidance ;—that the country at which we have 
arrived is nominally Turkish ; that it is properly a portion 
of Armenia; and that the principal inhabitants are and 
have long been the rude hardy Koords. 

We now leave Bayazid, and proceed westward on our 
journey. Mr. Baillie Fraser visited Asia Minor and Persia, 
during the winter of 1834, on political business connected 
with the English government; and the necessity for tra- 
velling as rapidly as possible, in spite of unfavourable 
weather, frequently led him into very dreary scenes; for 
although the latitude of Armenia and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts is as far south as the warmest parts of Italy, yet the 
elevated position of the country causes the temperature to 
be very cold, especially in the winter. It is thus that we 
read, in that gentleman’s narrative, of piercing winds, over- 
whelming falls of snow, icy paths, and inclement tempera- 
ture. We shall therefore avail ourselves likewise of the 
assistance of those travellers who have performed the jour- 
ney in more congenial weather. 

A few miles from Bayazid, Mr. Fraser sought shelter in 
a Koordish cabin, almost buried beneath the ground. After 
descending through a sort of irregular passage, he says:— 
“Our peregrinations terminated in a sort of little hole, 
scantily lighted by a small orifice in the roof, with a chim- 
ney, in which was smothering a fire of wet dung-cakes. 
It seemed to be the domicile of a favourite horse and a pet 
ewe: the latter we ousted; the former still retained its 
berth behind a sort of bar, so contrived as to prevent further 
intrusion on its part, and mark the boundary of our domain, 
where it chewed its hay,—a very unoffending neighbour. 
After my eyes had become somewhat accustomed to the 
dark and smoky atmosphere, I left our den, to peer about a 
little. In one apna cavern were stabled a number 
of horses; in another were congregated a collection of most 
unlovely women, children, and sheep; from a third there 
was pouring forth a multitude of cows and year-olds that 
nearly upset me. There was not much pleasure in-all this, 
so I returned to our room, where pment had been spread ; 
but scarcely was I seated when in rushed a great he-goat, 
with a bound and a ‘baa-a-a!’ followed by his two wives, 
probably the rightful occupants of some corner usurped by 
us, who stopped short when he saw us, and seemed disposed 
to do battle for his privileges.” Mr. Fraser found, on many 
such occasions as this, that he could purchase the good ser- 
vices of the inmates by a cup of tea, a beverage to which 
they were but little accustomed. He carried a stock of tea 
and sugar with him; and after having refreshed himself 
with the beverage, he boiled and re-boiled the leaves, adding 
an extra dose of sugar to compensate for the want of 
strength. 

From Bayazid to Erzeroum the traveller meets with little 
but Koordish villages, scattered at wide intervals through a 
mountainous district, the cold of which, in winter, is far 
greater than is any where experienced in Britain. On 
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A PERSIAN BREAKFAST, 


reaching Erzeroum, the traveller enters the first important 
Turkish town in this part of Asia Minor. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter describes this town as containing a population of 
about sixty thousand, of whom fifty thousand are Moham- 
medans. It contains forty-five mosques and two churches. 
Two of the most ancient mosques are fancifully ornamented 
with bricks and coloured tiles. The lofty domes of these 
mosques, together with the glittering minarets of others, 
rising above the fortified walls of the governor’s palace, give 
a delusive splendour to the appearance of the town when 


_seen from a little distance. The whole town is defended by 


high double walls, well built, and additionally strengthened 
with lofty towers; the outer wall being supported by a 
deep ditch. 

The dresses of the inhabitants are often exceedingly gay, 
and indeed the rank of the wearer is scarcely discernible 
through the showy texture of his dress. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter observes: “The well-known flowing garment and 
large turban of the Turk, are common alike to the trades- 
people and highest classes ; the chief difference lying in the 
colours and materials : but the gaiety, and even splendour, 
of them all often exceed imagination, and so completely 
confuse ranks to the eye, that an inexperienced foreigner, 
gazing at a procession of these stately personages, moving 
solemnly along in their motley attire, could not possibly 
distinguish the degree of one from another. I remember, 
on entering the town of Kars, (a little eastward of Erze- 
—) mecting a most gorgeously apparelled gentleman, 
who, from his gravity, and majestically-slippered walk, I 
might have mistaken for the pacha’s vizier, find not a string 
of Tittle tallow candles in one hand, and a plate of sour 
cream in the other, proclaimed his title to some humbler 
calling.” 

But since the last-mentioned traveller visited these coun- 
tries, Erzeroum has been doomed to suffer the misery atten- 
dant on hostile attacks. It was a flourishing place of trade 
until 1829, when the Russian Count Pascovitch overran the 
country, and partly by persuasion, partly by force, caused 
nearly one hundred thousand Turks, Armenians, and 
Koords, to leave their native country, and pass into the 
Russian territory. Of this number seven thousand were 
from Erzeroum; and the misery and cruelty which they 
experienced from the Russians have given rise to a deadly 





| hatred on the part of the natives. Indeed it is lamentable 


to see the state of feeling existing in and around this district : 
let the reader look at a map of that part of Asia situated 
near the south-east margin of the Black Sea, and he will 
find a region where Turks, Koords, Persians, and Russians 
mutually detest each other, and only join interests occasion- 
ally, when two of them are attacked by a third more power- 
ful than themselves. 

As we depart westward from Erzeroum, we leave by de- 
grees the region inhabited by the Armenian Koords, whose 
villages are formed of houses built under ground, the earth 
that is excavated being heaped about the walls to aid in the 
exclusion of wintry cold. As darkness closes in, a plentiful 
supply of wood enables the inmates to keep up a blazing 
fire; but when they require light for other purposes, they 
make use of the same sort of candie-fir, or splinters of fat 


‘turpentine pine, which are used in the highlands of Scot- 
‘land. These portions of the wood are produced by a disease 


in the common fir, which produces a congestion of its re- 
sinous juices to the part affected ; and the tree is cut down 
for the sake of this alone, or the part is cut out, leaving the 
rest to decay of itself. The domestic economy of these 
wretched hovels may be estimated from the paragraph 
quoted from Mr. Fraser, respecting his night’s sojourn in 
one of them. 

Travellers in this part of the Turkish territory frequently 
perform their journey by Tatar, that is, accompanied by a 
government courier or guide, called a Tatar, and travelling 
on horseback with as few stoppages as possible. These 
Tatars are to be hired at the chief cities, and are men ot 
wonderful energy and hardiness. On the occasion of the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte from Elba, the British Con- 
sul at Constantinople hired a Tatdr to ree the informa- 
tion to the British Consul at Demavund, a place about sixty 
miles beyond Teheran in Persia. The man mounted his 
horse, and performed the whole journey, over mountains, 
and through valleys and plains, in seventeen days, the dis- 
tance being about 2000 miles. It was with such a guide, 
and on sucha plan as this, that Mr. Fraser made his Journey; 
and it is thus that the term “ Tatér journey is given to 
his narrative. There are, besides, other guides, not con- 
nected with the military or government departments, but 
attached to the Turkish post-houses, and hired by travellers, 
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Trained from childhood among the animals of which they 
have the care, they are good grooms and admirable riders; 
and, accustomed to brave the road and its dangers in all 
weathers, they become bold, intrepid, and skilful guides in 
this part of the country. These men, whoare called Soo- 
rajees, are as remarkable in appearance as in character, 
They wear large shulwars, or riding-breeches, often highly 
embroidered ; a short Turkish or Mamlue jacket, frequently 
of coloured velvet, and decked with faded finery; a striped 
silk or cotton vest, the skirts of which = ied into the 
trousers; huge pistols, or a yatagan, or protru 
from their eel leathern girdle and sash. On the 

they wear a turban, wound rather loosely; and they wra) 
their legs and feet in pieces of rag, cotton, or woollen, wind- 
ing them over and over again, like surgical on a 
fractured limb. Over these bandages are large boots, or 
laced sandals made of raw hide. 

With such guides, then, we proceed on our journey, and 
a few miles after leaving Erzeroum, we cross the western- 
most branch of the upper Euphrates, that noble river which 
flows into the Persian Gulf by the same mouth asthe 
Tigris. Here we come to the peggy wg A what is generally 
deemed Armenia, and enter on the ‘kish province of 
Pontus, a country of much notoriety in ancient times, hav- 
ing been the seat of a flourishing kingdom, under Mithri- 
dates the Great. The kingdom of Pontus was conquered 
by Julius Cesar, and made a Roman province, but it was 
often governed by monarchs who were tributary to the 
power ef Rome, 

At about thirty-six miles from Erzeroum is Ashkala, a 

retty village inhabited by a small number of families; and 
firther on is a similar vi called Kara Koulak, the scene 
of many eonfliets between the semi-barbarous tribes of the 
neighbourhood, At another vi named Mama Khatoun, 
are some remarkable buildings, which Mr, Morier was told 
were built as a love-token by a wealthy Turk to his mistress. 
These buildings are situated close to the village, and consist 
of a caravanserai, a mosque, a bath, and a tomb, all con- 
structed of fine white free-stone, and finished in a very ex- 
cellent manner. The caravanserai is a hollow square, with 
a gate on the eastern face; round the court are built small 
rooms arched in a very solid and symmetrical style; and 
there are also two vaulted chambers, each fifty long 
by forty broad, for the accommodation of the horses and 
mules of travellers. In the middle of the square is an 
arched chamber, erected probably as a cool retreat in sum- 
mer. The mosque is situated on the right of the caravan- 
serai, and is entered by a small court yard, from which a 
vaulted peristyle leads under the dome into the principal 
chamber, where is a stone pulpit. The fine materials and 
admirable masonry of this dome are said to contrast strik- 
ingly with the general character of Turkish buildings in 
this part of the country. Close to the caravanserai is the 
bath; and on the other side are the remains of another 
building. Nearly facing the caravanserai is a small round 
temple, supposed to be a tomb, enclosed by a circular wall, 
which is entered by a gateway of Saracenic architecture. 
The interior of the round temple is arched, and carved with 
a variety of ornaments. 

In various parts of Asia Minor are towns bearing the 
name of Kara Hissar. This implies “black castle,” and is 
generally applied to a fortress built on a hill. One of these 
is found on the road which we are now traversing. The 
position of the fortress seems inaccessible, the rock on which 
it stands resembling that of the Castle of Edinburgh, but 
nearly twice as high. It spreads entirely over the summit 
of the hill; but the most formidable of its towers appear on 
the northern point. Beneath the western brow, and just 
on the slope of the rock where the declivity is least abrupt, 
the greatest part of the town is built. The houses are mostly 
of two stories, and stand in ranges one over the other, as 
seen from a distance; two mosques and one minaret rise 
from among them. Sir Robert Ker Porter deseribes the 
mountain scenery in the vicinity of this hill fortress as 
being among the most sublime which he had met with in 
the East; as a country “ of the wildest character; the whole 
consisting of endless ranges of dark, stupendous mountains, 
hurled together in the most rugged forms of chaotic con- 
trasts. But this august assemblage of Nature’s vastest ma- 
terials expanded to even a terrible sublimity as we approached 
a higher region, where some tremendous convulsion of the 
earth seemed to have rent its mountain piles with more than 
ordinary rage. Heights and depths, and yawning darkness, 
affrighted the eye in our advance, though I thought it not 
improbable that the closing gloom of the evening, added to 
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the natural blackness of the mountains, might, by confusing 
the outlines of objects, and mingling shadows with reality, 
exaggerate the awful appearance before me.” 

At the various villages which we have named, and at 
others of a similar kind, are post-houses, which are likewise 
the only inns in the ; and the following description 
will convey an idea of the sort of entertainment for travel- 
lers at these pest-houses. Travellers and servants have to 
squat down to the same board with the people of the house, 
from the keeper to the meanest trencher-cleaner ; and mingle 
their fingers in the great general dish. This huge mess 
stands in the middle of a tray, on a low circular table usually 
laid out with as many pieces of bread as there are guests. 
The other ingredients of the meal (breakfast) are commonly 
thickened milk, with twe plates of curdy goat’s cheese, a 
little honey, and some grape syrup, At mid-day, bread and 
dried or ripe fruit are given. At sunset, a kind of soup, 
and a stew of mutton, or goat’s flesh, mixed with sweetened 
gravy or onions, and a u of wheat, The dishes are 
served in rotation, and in the middle ef the tray; 
round which the eaters sit on their heels, ready with their 
sage or spoons to dip into the dish. Such is post-house 


The town of Nixar is approached by a road descending 
the declivity of a mountain. Mr. Morier says that no de- 
seription is adequate to paint the brilliancy and luxuriance 
of vegetation, and the picturesque forms of this region. 
Trees of every denomination grow here in the wildest pro- 
fusion, whilst their roots are embalmed by the odour of 
myriads of flowers, Sir R. K. Porter likewise speaks of the 
~ier of Nixar as a picture of rural prosperity and beauty ; 
displaying a gently swelling ground, carpeted with verdure, 
and diversified with groves and sparkling rivulets. He adds, 
“The whole scene gave me an idea of some of the finest 
parts of Switzerland ; a remembrance which had never been 
awakened in me before, by any lan of the East; and 
it may not be irrelevant to recollect here, that it was from 
Cerazunt, on this shore of the Euxine (Black Sea), that 
Lucullus transplanted cherry-trees into Italy; and thence, 
in little more than a century after, they first embellished 
the gardens of Great Britain.” 

A little beyond this, and at about one-third of the dis- 
tance from Erzeroum to Constantinople is a large and open 
town called Tokat, (supposed to be the ancient Comana 
Pontica,) situated at the foot of a lofty mountain, or 
rather pair of mountains, with a cleft between them. 
Numerous houses appear crowded together at the bases of 
the twin mountains, varied here and there by mosques and 
minarets. The town was said thirty years ago, to have con- 
tained one hundred thousand inhabitants; but this is in all 
probability a gross exaggeration. The bazaars were how- 
ever very numerous, and everything common to Turkey and 
its wants seemed to be found there in plenty. Mr. Fraser, 
many years afterwards, proceeded on this route with such 
rapidity, frequently performing one hundred and twenty 
miles in a day, that he had not time to pay much attention 
to the objects and scenery among which he passed; but he 
speaks of Tokat as a noble old place, which, with its fine 
castellated rock and picturesque mountains behind, looked 
extremely grand in the moonlight, and appeared to be an 
extensive place, situated on a well-cultivated country. The 
city is seated on the banks of the Jekil-ermak, the ancient 
Tris. It is the centre of an extensive inland trade to and 
from all parts of Asia. Here are manufactories of blue mo- 
rocco, silk stuffs, and copper vessels of all kinds. At this 
town the py og and lamented missionary, Henry 
Martyn, died on his way to Constantinople, October 6, 1812, 
in the thirty-second year of his age. 

The next important place at which we arrive is Amasia, 
the ancient capital of Cappadocia, and the birth-place of 
Strabo. The city stands in the narrowest part of the 
valley of Amasia, and in the midst of bold, wild, and ro- 
mantic scenery. Along the bottom of this valley flows the 
river Yekil-Irmak ; and the town spreads over both banks, 
On one side of the river rises a magnificent pile of rock, on 
the nearly pyramidal summit of which lie the mouldering 
towers of the ancient citadel, surmounting the caverned 
openings into the royal tombs, which are excavated in the 
face of the hill. On entering the city, an English traveller 
is struck with the appearance of the ruins of a Christian 
church, part of which are mouldering to dust, and the re- 
mainder used as a Mohammedan mosque,—a melancholy 
transformation from good to evil. The streets of the town 
are narrow and disagreeable, as is frequently the case in 
Turkey ; and the houses were estimated by Sir R. K. Porter 
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at about six thousand. But the most interesting object to 
a visiter is the rocky fortress, mentioned by Strabo nearly 
two thousand years ago. Passing over a bridge at one ex- 
tremity of the city, we begin to ascend a steep paved road 
leading up to the fortress, and soon arrive at some moulder- 
ing ruins, once a range of battlements and towers. Ascend- 
ing twenty or thirty paces higher, we = through a passage 
hollowed into the solid rock, to the length of six or eight 
yards; the entrance of which bears the marks of some 
former grated defence. This dark avenue leads to a ledge 
of rock, about six feet in width, and hewn out of the side of 
the cliff, up which it leads like a kind of ladder. After a 
farther ascent of about twenty yards, we come to the first 
sepulchral excavation, hewn in the rock to a depth of seven- 
teen feet, forming a passage four feet wide by thirty-five 
high. Beyond this is a small, vaulted chamber, with suffi- 
cient space to contain a large coffin or sarcophagus. Nume- 
rous other tombs are found sepulchred in the solid rock ; 
and it is —— that they were excavated during the 
period when Cappadocia, of which Amasia was the capital, 
was a province of Persia under Darius Hydaspes. 

We cannot stop longer at these ruins, but must proceed 
westward to the pass of Drekler-Daugh, in the direct route 
to Constantinople. A spur of the rock terminates in a bold 
perpendicular cliff twelve hundred feet high, at the foot of 
which a rapid stream runs; and midway in air, across the 
face of this rock, and at a height of about five hundred feet 
above the torrent, a pathway has been cut. This path is 
about ten feet broad, with a very low and precarious para- 
pet at the outer edge. This path is about a quarter of a 
mile long, with a steep declivity at each end. Along such 
a path did Mr. Fraser travel in the depth of winter, when 
every spot of rock was covered with slippery ice, and the 
cold so intense as almost to benumb the faculties. Hum- 
boidt passed over much higher and narrower mountain 
: but he had not, except in some few cases, to conduct 

is mules over a solid icy path. Immediately after passing 
this rock, Mr. Fraser traversed another still more awful, as 
may be judged from the following vivid description :—“Our 
approach to it seemed to be through the very bowels of the 
mountain, in the bed of a furious torrent, where no man 
could have imagined a path to have existed; and from 
which, turning up a narrow fissure, we scrambled on in the 
darkness, (it was nine o’clock on a winter’s night!) leay- 
ing all to the instinct of our horses, till we emerged far 
above, upon the very brink of a black abyss, along which 
we still continued ascending by a narrow rocky zig-zag path, 
paved here and there, but without any parapets, for a height 
of, I suppose, six or seven hundred feet. It was a frightful 
tug. You must know that the Turks do not frost, or 
sharpen their horses’ shoes, as we do, to keep them from 
slipping on the ice, and here all was ice and melting snow; 
and the track was on the very verge of the ‘precipice; there 
was no getting off to Jead the horses, or walk: we did not 
even dare to stop. It was neck or nothing; a breathless 
scramble up-up ; often holding on by the mane to keep from 
slipping off behind. Nothing but the conviction of this and 
of my own helplessness, embarrassed with great boots glued 
to the stirrups by ice, and our heavy cloaks frozen as rigid 
as a board in their folds, could have kept me in the' saddle. 
The descent was not so long, but fully as dangerous, and 
even more horrible ; for there you were constantly looking 
down into the black yawning gulf, from whence the far-off 
sound of the winter torrent came roaring up in fits as the 
wind sighed down the glen. 

How different are our impressions of scenery according to 
the season when we view it! That which is all lovely and 
attractive when clothed in spring garments, becomes cheer- 
less and dull in winter. estward of the mountain pass 
which we have just described are the valley and town of 
Tosia, which Mr. Frazer traversed twice during his Tatar 
journey, going and returning. On one occasion, all was 
ice-bound, cold, and dreary, and his thoughts were only 
directed to his onward p On the other occasion 
he was enraptured with the beauty of the valley, its 
splendid cultivation, its green — hills and its 
multitude of waters. The neighbourhood of the town was 
laid out into little fields and paddocks, interspersed with 
orchards and gardens, divided by walls and hedges ; the first 
built of mud and thatched, and partly overgrown with herb- 
age ; the latter, formed of barbary bushes and other thorns, 
with pollard elms, oaks, and willows. In the town too, all 
looked attractive ; the mosques and many of the houses con- 
structed of stone, and rising oneabove another in irregular 
groups and terraces, showed to much advantage. 


.kinds of manufacture, carried on, it is true, in a very 
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Near about this part of the country the traveller frequently 
meets with Angora goats, so well known in Europe for 
their white and silvery coats. The town from which they 
take their name is situated about fifty miles southward of 
the direct _— which we are following; but many of the 
valleys and villages all around Angora display large numbers 
of these goats, the sides of the mountains affording a rich 
pasture for them, and the villagers being employed in dress- 
ing and weaving hair. Around this district, too, are many 
ri- 
mitive manner, and to a small extent; but still it is plea- 
sant to have a respite from the details of oriental turbulence, 
and to hear of industry and its effect. At a pretty little 
town called Chirkiss, the inhabitants are celebrated for the 
bread and the honey which they produce, and which are 
regarded as great luxuries by the travellers who pass that 
way. At another small town called Garidi, are manufac- 
tories of copper utensils, and others for tanning and stain- 
ing a stout and durable kind of leather. Great quantities 
of this leather are sent to Constantinople to be made up 
into boots and saddle-bags. 

While travelling over the open country in the neigbour- 
hood of the town of Boli, Sir R. K. Porter witnessed a 
scene which illustrates the wasteful and thoughtless con- 
duct of Asiatics. The wood-cutters are accustomed to 
kindle a few dried branches to form a fire for their nightly 
bivouac ; and this object once served, they are heedless as to 
the consequence of leaving the wood unextinguished, parti- 
cularly if the wind be ewe Sir Robert found the 
forest on fire, the flames bursting up with the appearance 
of voleanic eruptions, and producing a scene of horrid 
sublimity by throwing a red light over distant objects. 
The wind was roaring amongst the adjoining woods with a 
noise like the sea in a storm, and increased the impressive 
effect on the senses of the spectator. 

Boli is the ancient Hadrianopolis. The modern town is 
a poor place, consisting of about a thousand houses, chiefly 
inhabited by Turks. There are a few Armenians, but no 
Greeks, although the villages in the vicinity are filled with 
them. It is the residence ofa pasha of two tails. The 
plain, at the extremity of which it stands, is rich and fertile. 
About four miles to the south-east of the town, at a vill 
called Valajah, ave some mineral baths, to which the Turks 
resort in great numbers, There is nothing else remarkable 
in the neighbourhood. 

We are now approaching rapidly towards Constantinople, 
and find the towns and villages losing much of their rude 
character. Ismit, or Is Nickmid, is the ancient town of 
Nicomedia, and has always been a place of some importance. 
It was an early residence of the kings of Bithynia; but its 
highest greatness began under Diocletian, who made it the 
metropolis of the Roman empire ; the wealth of which he 
lavished in raising it at once to a rivalry with Rome. In 
this character it was soon supplanted by Constantinople, 
and many of its ornaments were probably carried off to 
embellish this new residence. The ruins of the ancient city 
are still visible; but very few Europeans have visited them for 
the purposes of study. The present appearance of the town 
is highly picturesque; with its curious old tenements, rising 
high as they dc from the very shore of the gulf, up to the 
side of a steep mountain, in terraces, ridges, and ravines, all 
surrounded by vineyards and orchards, and interspersed here 
and there by picturesque burial-grounds, planted as usual 
with cypress trees. 

At length we reach Scutari, the sea-port town immedi- 
ately opposite Constantinople. In any other situation Scu- 
tari would rank as an important city, but standing as it does 
in the vicinity of Constantinople, it is considered merely a 
suburb to that great city. It stands on the Asiatic side, in 
a beautiful and cultivated plain, and presents a picturesque 
appearance from the mixture of trees and minarets. It car- 
ries on a very considerable caravan trade with the interior 
of Asia. A great forest near it contains the most splendid 
cemetry of the empire, as all the grandees of Constantinople 
seek to deposit their remains in Asia, which they consider 
as a Holy Land, in the possession of true believers, while 
Europe is almost entirely the prey of “the infidel.” In this 
vicinity is situated the castle of the seven towers, used by 
government as a state-prison. And here we must beg the 
reader to consider for a moment the remarkable position of 
Constantinople. It is at the very extremity of Europe; 
but it is essentially an Asiatic city; and its position, in a 
commercial point of view, is one of the finest in the world. 
North-east of Constantinople is the Black Sea, south-west 
is the Sea of Marmora; and the two are connected only by 
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a narrow neck of sea called the Straits of Constantinople, 
or the Bosphorous. The sea of Marmora again, is connected 
with the edibersénedn, still further to the south-west,— 
only by the narrow strait called the Dardanelles, anciently 
the Hellespont. Hence Constantinople commands the 
whole intercourse between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, withthe noble rivers flowing into the latter, such as the 
Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don ; hence the 
importance of Constantinople as the capital of the Eastern 
empire and afterwards of the Ottoman empire; and hence 
the anxiety of the cabinets of Europe at the present mo- 
ment oe the future fate and_possessorship of that 
city. To the east and south of Constantinople is the 
large and beautiful country of Asia Minor, through which 
we have just conducted the reader, and the whole of which 
is possessed by Turkey ; north-west is the large country of 
European Turkey ; and south-west, after passing through 
the sea of Marmora, is the Levant or Archipelago, a large 
bay stretching northward from the Mediterranean, and sepa- 
rating Greece from Asia Minor, studded, too, with numerous 
islands. Whenever our readers meet in the public journals 
with a notice of political or diplomatic occurrences between 
the various European powers at Constantinople, it may be 
useful to remember that this Archipelago, or cluster of 
small islands, as well as the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmora, must be traversed before communication of a 
maritime nature can be held with Constantinople. He will 
also be able to form some idea, especially with a map before 
him, of the reason why so great importance is attached by 
these powers to the Dardanelles. This narrow strait is, in 
fact, the key to Constantinople and the Black Sea. 

It will be remembered that in our First Route we con- 
ducted the reader to Astrakhan in the Caspian Sea, and there 
dismissed in a few words the remaining part of the journey 
through Russia. We shall follow a somewhat similar plan 
on the present occasion, for the following reasons. We hope 
shortly to accompany our readers in a steam voyage down 
the Danube, through the Austrian and Turkish Empires ; 
and have also in hand a course of papers on Turkey and the 
Turkish provinces. These will collectively afford a tolera- 
bly clear insight into Turkish topography, and thus save the 
necessity of treading that ground on the present occasion. 
With regard to Constantinople itself; its mosques and 
bazaars; its seraglio; its oriental customs and peculiarities ; 
here are abundant materials for two or three of our num- 
bers, and must therefore be passed over here. A few gene- 
ral remarks, then, will conclude our present route. 

English travellers proceeding from Persia to England, by 
way of Constantinople, pursue different routes after leaving 


| that city. Lieut. Lumsden, in 1820, returned by way of 
Odessa on the Black Sea, Lemberg, Cracow, Vienna, Munich, 
Switzerland, and France, to England. Sir James Alexan- 
der, in 1826, passed through Constantinople, Shumla, Buk- 
| harest, Vienna, Frankfort, and so through Belgium to Eng- 
land. Mr. Fraser, in 1835, after leaving Constantinople, 
came by way of Adrianople, through Bulgaria and Servia 
into Austria, and thence through Belgium to England. 

Let us endeavour to determine the number of miles over 
which our journey has carried us. When a traveller is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity on horseback, through countries 
where he knows not how soon he may be attacked by depre- 
dators, where he has to traverse mountain and valley, forest 
and plain, where he meets with few inns, and those few 
badly provisioned, where scientific instruments and books 
must be dispensed with, and where nothing analogous to an 
English coach-road exists,—we cannot look for a very accu- 
rate measurement of road gone over, and must not be sur- 
prised if the estimates of different travellers are somewhat 
at variance. In such a case we may take a mean between 
the estimates as the nearest approach we can make to cor- 
rectness. 

Lieutenant Lumsden estimates the journey by sea from 
Bombay to Muskat, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
1280 miles; from Muskat to Bushire 400; from Bushire to 
Shiraz, 170; Shiraz to Ispahan, 220; Ispahan to Tabriz, 
540; Tabriz to Mount Ararat, 160. Sir James Alexander 
estimates the last four distances, respectively, at about 180, 
280, 680, and 160. As Sir James took a somewhat circuitous 
route in some parts, we may perhaps estimate the distance 
from Bushire to Mount Ararat at about eleven hundred 
miles, or from Bombay two thousand eight hundred. From 
this point to Constantinople, along the northern part of 
Asia Minor, is estimated by Sir J. Alexander at about thir- 
teen hundred miles, and by Sir R. Porter at about twelve 
hundred; taking the latter, we have four thousand miles 
from Constantinople to Bombay. Neither Porter, Alex- 
ander, nor Fraser, gives an itinerary from Constantinople 
to London, but Lieutenant Lumsden estimates the distance 
from Odessa on the Black Sea, through Russia, Austria, 
Bavaria, and France, to London, at about seventeen hun- 
dred miles. The route here taken is probably two hundred 
miles longer than the usual route from Constantinople wd 
Vienna and the Netherlands, to London. 

We may therefore perhaps estimate the distance from 
Bombay to London, by our present overland route, by way 
of Bushire, Shiraz, Ispahan, Tabriz, Mount Arerat, Erze- 
roum, Constantinople, and Vienna, at somewhere about five 
thousand five hundred miles, 
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